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The ¡Teachers “at the -University“of Puerto Rico''- Río Piedras 





o The :second:of  the:five principal issues at the universi-=- 
ty:wnich we are studying concerns the faculty.-" We have 
interviewed: 8, ¿of the pa They 'reported to 'us' their": 
perception of :the proper and improper missioóns of “the univer-- 
sity and. the role:0f. the faculty. : They. reported «their salary 
the faculty: in which. they worked,. their rank, academic degrees, 
and.:Leaves.. [They reported :the oceupatiori, income,':and years. ! 
of. sehoolíines of their fathers and paternal :|¡grandfathers.. 0000 * 
They, «described the: assignment of “their tasks, the time ded= :*: 
icated to them, and something of how they. performed: them.: :. 
They gave us: information as: well as their judegments about : 
many ASEO - recruitment to the faculty, the criteria' 
for. permánence, promotions, the cúrricula, teaching methods, 
the policy for: «the: admission of students; and criteria about: 
the budgaset- and the ¡source of university funds. 

JE 

An interim. paper of the research uo Otio study policy - 

issues at the University of Puerto Rico - Río Piedras. The 


project, besan: in: July: 1972 at the Social-Science Research 
Center ena is continuing. 


The staff aa 109 of Ene 1, EIA eMbese of the fao= 
ulty. during three semesters beginnine in.August-197.2+ * The“ 
larger group interviewed were 85 persons with ten or more 
years 'servicesaabout half: of them professors and haif of them 
associate professors». The smaller group interviewed were 25 
persons-inrtheir third: year of 'servicey 60% of them: instruc- 
tors and 28% assistant professors. 0f the entire faculty of 
1354 44% hold the rank of: professor: and associate' professor. 
In the institutions. of the United States in rec half hold 
those ranks+«. (Bayer, 197%, p.' 49) 5 om ta 
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__ More than B0s230f this: faculty reported that. the most: im= 
portant mission of the university was either to teach or to 
socialize the students. Twice as many of thécolder group re- 
ported that-teaching was the principal: university missión as: 
compared wEth:socialization;'iwhereas the younger group re-= 
ported: more often that sociatization:was the princival mission 
(48) and «an almost equal group (0;) reported [hat teachine ' 
was the principal mission” we did not'anticipáte “this dif-: 
ference of view and, therefore, we did not ask “further “ques-'" 
tions about-:it:. "«Possibly the differénce indidatés a Htistóri- 
cal -trendí “Asinstitutions of higher education «Pów láarser; 
it may he that “students begin to expect different thinas of 
the university: and more of the ¡Faculty “seek to isatisfy the 
expectations. | 20d 0 ISO GUIDO - ANOLÍ390p 
The crucial meaning of: this meport,: howéver, “Ys “the “re- 
jection of research and scholarship' as the principal universi- 
ty mission. l1t has been customary for centuries to expect 
university faeculties to preserve, interpret, expand,.and.. 
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805%. of a Saculty to ass1gn tea sohthg end soctálizarión as: 


prineipal: university misstons' le to brealeia th custom: and 


also to reject the missions assigned to the" untmérs+tyuby 
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the public authority». . The university statute of. 1942 estab- 
lished the foliowing missions for the University of Puerto 
Rico - "To impart higher learning;..to meke sclentific re-. 
search in the various fields of learning; to study the funda- 
mental problems of Puerto Bico; to extend TO the people the 
benefits. of culture; to preparo public servants.! The 1966 
university stetute essigned simiiaz. missions although in less 


precise. language and with less empha; sis on scientific a ad 


search and, the. study. of, fundemental problems of Puerto E Rd 


"To transmit, and increase Jearming by nens of the solences 
and the pcia bio the, community e the ao= 
tion .of its professor To, contribute to tie cultivation 
ano ca of .the Eo and es unetic valves of. culture." 
These teachers are not profiessors iedicated to scholarship 
and rescarca with teaching end sogjalizat:on AS consequences 
of their learnmingo 80% of. the, younger faculty and 71% of the 


older. group, spená no time, 


py 


“nhatever, on resear: aho Those few 
: ERIN MIN - de Via: 4% 
who do..some research spend usually littie or not move than 
a quarter.of their time on thso research. end no one reported 
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any inmtention ta publish tng TSs cearch results. Ln a Pan in 
Puerto Ricoo. These. teachers disregard the customary. ¿and 
statutory assignments of rese archs schol erships end the study 
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of the fundamental problems or? Puerto Rico, end their stu- 

dents ajso disregard thg9se three, major. assigamentso The | 

students we .interviewco. almost uwniversally. stated, tnat the 
WE > ga ERAS 2 z % a z ES e AA 1. : 


purpose of: the univergity was to. sogjalizo them - tg PROPOZe 
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them for their adult occupational and other roles and to 
assist them. in defining their identities, 

We were surprised when the faculty reported that they 
thought all the missions at the university were appropriate... .. 
that none should not be undertaken at the institution» .Per- , 
haps the question was not entirely clear, or perhaps they were. 
not interested in university missions enough to determine 
whether some of them were not proper. Even soy 1ít ís sur- 
prising at a time when criticism of higher education is loud 
and varied both within and outside universities. A handful.. 
did note one improper role - giving credentials for employ- 
ment or further study. This also is very odd. Few observers 
doubt that this is one of the principal roles of higher edu- 
cation, it probably determines the motivation of a great many 
students, and yet this alone was noted, albeit by very few, 
for objection. ; tiany who write about higher education, for . 
example, have objected to the use of the university as an a- 
gent for social change, as an agent for direct community ac- 
tion, and for political indoctrination. One of the shrewdest. 
observers of American higher education noted that, while un-= 
likely in his estimate of the situation, there was a possible 
Janger grave enough to be alert about: that youne revolution- 
aries might.destroy higher education root and branch as a 
step towards wrecking this society to make way for the revo-. | 
lutionaries” image of a better. society. (Ashby, 1971, p.+. 95) .. 


In their study of a large number of faculty members, Seymour 
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Martin bipset:and bhverett.C. Lada Jr« found that:many. «yaWnger 20: 
professors. were: «troubled :by the'-political :«demands “of «radical .. 0! 
students but; were fearful that if they-usea the university. as. 2” 
a revolutionary “agency they would destroy ¡ts autononmy:.; and y..o cc... 
wi th itvtheir. only: ¡refuge, from which-to inquire «about and. en- 
courage. fevotutions+. (Lipset and Ladd 1971). This was-one of 207 
the principal factors in what they called "The:diwided prom > 
fessortate" which -"frasgment- the «.professoriate;, to. shatter-any 
semblancee of moral ¡unitys: to rob=1t. of: its «capacity for. der... 2 
cistve sactión ¿before the troubles -mhich beset it4ntLipsetsy 21:22:07 
197ÉS pi 60): :Pérhaps «those..we ¿interviewed ane. aware ¡ob thbs>0.01 
division. but chose not to mote 1t in.«their responses. , Still 0:14 
another mission, that. of «encouragins sand .facilitating social: ..:; 
mobility, especially of the poor and those.at an ethnic dis 
advantage, mas been objected to -by, many. writers about higher 
education. not only «as improper 'but-.also «as ¡impractical.,(Jencks, 1972 
Pp. 195) 'but no one we interviewed suggested this to us. . 

..fPhe older professors were evenly distributed amons . the 


faculties of social sciences, natural «sciencesy business ade: . 50: 


minisbration, and general studies, with a few more «than the»; “y 
average im beducation and only half.the average ir. hunanitiese.. 
The youvfigertarovup were almost half: from social sciences and; - 
none from natural seiences), constitutins-a “serious imbalance Epa 


in our+seample. They were evenly distributed in business ad=.-.. 
ministratbions education, .and general. :sbudies but with, more 11 1. 


humanities.than in: these three facultieso. We. interviewed-;.- 
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nearly all members “of the faculty'in their third year of ser= 
vice, ad therefore this considerable lack of balance" amorig the : 
faculties is a fact, not the result of our interview procedúres. 
Further inquiry is needed to seek an explanation for this dis- 
tribution. Further inquiry should also determine how many 
young members of the faculty are employéd by contract and do not 
have appointments to a plaza. * 

Faculty rank is distributed as expécted - “those with ten: 
or more years service are about equally divided between pro= 
fessors and associate professors, thosé in their “third yéar are: 
instructors in 60% of the cases and assistant proófessors in 28%. 
Among the older groups, 37% held the doctofate and 61% 'the:mas=' 
ter degree, while only 16% of the younger “group had the 'doótof=::" 
ate and 68% the masters degree. In alt 'the Bío Piédras Facúl="0: 
ty, men hold 65% of the doctorates. Nédriy half "the “older” 
group have táken sabbatical' leave from the university, but a ' 
surprising'38% have had no leave whatever. The sabbatical ' 
leave of course is Very widely used for sdditional ¿dtudy lead- 
ing to the doctorate, and thérefore the large number of pro-' 
fessors with ten or more years service who'-have not used' the 
leave are probably thóse who have not'sóught a higher degree. 
84% of the younger groúp have had no leave of any kind'and 
only 12% had leave with economic aid. This group probably is.“ 
carryíng heavy expenses of fámily ánd perhaps debts from prior :' 
advanced study while postponing further study until a sabbati¿”: 


cal leave might become aváilable four years after we interviéwed' 
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them. But there is no evidence that leaves are being used to 
advance academic preparation. 

The salaries of the older group are about $900. monthly . ;. 
for half of them and about ($1,150 for the other half. .Such . 
salaries place them, of course, at the top of the, income pyr- 
amid in Puerto Rico (the Planning Board reported current mez;; 
dial income for men is $193 monthly), as is appropriate for 
persons in their professionso Salaries of the younger group... 
are about equally divided between an average of $700 monthly 
and $900, which makes; their incomes also consistent with their 
professional occupation. The older group earás around five 
times. the median income for men in Puerto Rico, and the younger 
g£roup around four times.as much. Complaints; about salarys of 
course, are never based on distance from a. median but, instead, 
upon comparisons with other groups much closer to one. . For ex- 
ample, these professors might compare their; salaries unfavor- 
ably. with those in mainland. institutions and also unfavorably .. 
with the incomes of other professionals in Puerto hico such as 
doctors and lawyers. 

Our colleagues ¡in the older group were usually in their 
fifties and had served the university many years) a fifih of 
them for more than 25 years. They grew up. before the Second 
World War and came to the faculty during the fifties when there 
were fewer than 6,000 regular students in Río Piedras in. con-; 
trast with the 18,000 here now. 85% were marriedo 65% of the 


group were women, which exceeds the average at the university. :- 
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(53% are men). “and teconstitutes “a Bia3s in our sample. VWe met 
some resistance and avoidance during the interviewing, and pos- 
sibly whose who accepted the interviews, which were done by a 
woman, were less resttstant:than their male cclleagues». 

- ¿The younger group were typically in their thirties “”' 
although nearly half: of them were older - 28% in their forties 
and 20% tru their fifties. Further inquiry should perhaps be 
made: to determine why nearly half the group are so old in their 
rank and yeaY of miversity service. HEither they have come 
from other :positiohs,: such as teaching in the elementary or 
secondary sthools,tr0r pérhaps work in government or business." 
Possibly they have worked at the university several years on -'' 
contracts before being appointed to'a plaza. The younger half 
of the group; those in their thirtiés,:zrew up after the Sec= 
ond World War and entered the imiversity' recently when 1t was 
a very large institutiom+ Unlike the older group, 56% of the 
younger gToup:are menswhich is slightly more than the average 
(53%). :A fourtin: of the' younger group are not married while 
three-fourths are married. 

y The: fatheréx0f:: the: older group are:in the upper fifth of 
the popúlation (professional, managerial, áñd owners of busi- 
nesses)oin almost. three-fourths of the cases, ánd nearly a 
fourth were chiládrén" of fathers- iíMith8 lower middle class 
(clerical and salés); only thres'*persóns had blue collar work- 
ers as fathers. “Ine -incomes reported, -Hówevers- are a bit lower 


than one would expúet forsthes8.océupational levels, with 
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almost two-fifths earning around $5,000 annually and only a. . 
third earning $10,00 or more.. Years of school also are not . . 
quite consistent with the occupational level, with 17% having 
the BA. degree and 9% additional. study... 1t is of course com-. 
mon for most of us to place our parents a bit higher in the 
social hierarchy when. confronted with interview. questions... 
Furthermore,. the reported: incomes were markedly higher than . 
median. incomes. in Puerto Rico for the years the fathers were 
active, and of course the immense expansion of schooling, es- 
pecilly,.at the level of higher education, had not occurred... 
three, are, morkers, while none was in the lower, indigent level. 

.; Their paternal grandfathers were, in the same levels as 
their fathers in almost half the.cases, and since those we 
interviewed are by occupation, schooling, and income in the. 
upper fifth, these are stable families without social mobility. 
But. 220 of the grandfathers were leads si workers; and. in 
these. cases . there was mobility. from grandfather. to father gen- 
eration. : V | 

The .younger group are a bit: lower in the social hterexghy. 

Half their fathers had upper fifth occupations (in contrast . 
with 72% of.-the fathers of the older group) and 20% of their 
fathers were blue-collar workers... Incomes. reported are almost 
the same (a third. above $10,000). .a -third or more around $5,000, 
and about a fifth less than.$2,500)., which probably must be 


explained by the general rise in income since the fathers of. 
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the older group were economically active. A fourth of the 
fathers of the younger group had the B.A. degree, which per- 
haps suggests the expansion of higher education as a historical 
trend, but none of these fathers studied beyond the undergradu- 
ate B.A. degree. Their grandfathéers in about the same pro- 
portion (22% of the older group and 28% of the younger group 
were blué-collar workers, but a very large majority were in the 
upper fifth of the population by occupation. The incomes re= 
ported 'werea bit lower than the occupational level (40% less 
than $2;506) and a good many did not know the incomes of” théiir 
grandfáthérs. 12% of: the grandfathers had the B.A. degree and 
8% of them studied further. As with the older faculty group; 
so in nearly the sáme proportion “this group also has come from 
upper Fifth levels of the population and 'social mobility has ' 
not often been present. | Ml | | 

' The univérsity task, which at this institution is usually 
referred' to in Spanish, tarea académica, even when oné speaks 
or writes in English, “is usually proposed by the department - : 
director, although more initiative of course is used by the ' 
'vlder “professors. The director and the professor discussed 
the task and reached an decord in 39% Of the cases of the older 
but ónly in 20% of the younger prófessors;-and in 72% of the 
dases the director proposed the task to the professor in «con 
trast with only Hg of the cases of the'ólder group. This 18, 
of course expectéd. The teaching '“assignment was usually made 


because 1t was necessary to have ancinstructor for an existing 
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course, and in'only a third of the caisés of both:interview.:: -* 
groups was the assignment the result of the desire of the pro= 
fessoX to teach in his field of specialization. The director 
evaluated the achievement of. the professors task most often : >. 
by talking with him (over 40% of the responses) and the next 
most frequent «resporise (36%) was that the director made his: 
evaluation by talking with the professor and by receiving a. - 
repórt fróm a special evaluation committee: * There were virtu=- 
ally ho visits to thé classes tausght by the professors, no 
questionnaires given to Students; very Yraré conversations with... 
other professors, and no examination of. published research. 
Evaluéátioóon is obviously very informal in many cases and based: 
upon “little direct evidence.» The evaluating committees which - : 
are mentioned; -1f I may infer this from what desns and depart= ' 
ment direetors told me when 1 interviiewed some ¡of them, proba-'' 
bly acteá "only prior to' the giving of permanent tenure, and 
after that at the five yeer point in the professor's career 
he became free of scrutiny in any formal way by colleagues, 
students, or administratiofi. A case can*be'made For members 
of the faculty who 'are primarily ' teachers and do no research, -: 
but the degree 'of urácoountaB1l1ty «reported here for such: 1 Tí: 
teachers seems excessive, Student complaints' we have heard  * 
about excessive absenteeism, reliance on textbooks;, and repe- 
titivé; stále presentations of material suggest tHat such póor 
perfórmancée “18 :«essily permitted when the instruétor is so 


atcounntáble to his colleagues or to the administration. The 3% 
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growing opposition to faculty tenure among many'administra- 
tions, public authorities, and writers about Hhigher“education, 
is certainly fostered by this absence “of accountability and the 
frequent poor performance reported by students, who were the: 
only source:of evidence available. A case can also be made - 
against promotion based only: on published research. - Publish or 
perish does: often promote trivial research at the expense of 
deeper analysis for longer time periods and in that sense be- 
comes, in terms of the:value of the academic 'intellect, publish 
and perish. But promotion and tenure based on published re- 
search, and also salary and task assignments based on «published 
research, constitute accountability and terd. at least to en- 
courage diligence if not excellence of performance. Further- 
more, if.one perceives the interpretation, expansion, and dis- 
semination of learning as the [principal and indispensable mis- 
sion of the university,-then a total disregard of research 
publication in the evaluation of the faculty is a mistaken 
policy». | 

About half the older professors report workinsg between: 30 
and 39 hours on university:tasks and about a third of the yOung- 
er faculty work similar hours. A: third: of the older faculty 
are working from 40 to 55 hours weekly and 44%-.of the younger 
group work these longer hours. A fifth of each group reported 
working less than 30 hours. ' The older group give variously 6, 
Y or 12:hours to classroom teaching in-somewhat equal numbers -- 


227% give 6 hours, 20% give 9 hours, «and 34% give 12 hours. The: 
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younger group are giving more time to classroom teaching - 60% 
give 12 hours although 28% teach 9 hours or fewer. A thira of 
the older faculty spend 10 hours or less to prepare their 
courses, a fourth spend less than 15 hours, and another third - 
spends less than 20 hours - so that if their average time in 
classroom teaching is about nine hours, they are spending a 
líttle less than twice that time to prepare their presentations. 
Hours of preparation reported by the younger faculty are much | 
the same. Host'of the faculty spend no time on research, and 
those who do some research spend usually fewer than 8 hours a 
week on it. Nearly all the faculty spend some.time in committee 
wOrk, about half of them four or fewer hours weekly» Few spend 
from 5 to 8 hours, but 20% of the older and 12% of the younger . 
spend 9 hours or more, which suggests that these persons at 

the time of interview probably had particular committee assign- 
ments, perhaps on the curriculum or perhaps on personnel evalu- 
ation. We did not inquire about hours in their offices to 
counsel students, and none of them volunteered information that 
they spent time on such counseling». Few of either group spent 
any time on administrative tasks, and those who did spent two 
or three hours on such work. In view of the considerable opin- 
lion that a major university mission is student socialization, 

it 1s surprising that no one interviewed about the time they 
spent on teaching, course preparation, committee work, and ad- 
ministrative work took note enteoctarizabtón through counselingo. 


Of course, many of us being interviewed are like good soldiers 
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who never volunteer. 

So few of the professors interviewed are engaged in re- 
search that an inquiry about research methods has limited value, 
but most of those doing research do so througn readines and the 
study of documents, not by ficld work oy experimenta AS to the 
teaching methods and materials they thought most :effective, a 
third of both groups thought explanations by the instructor 
were the most valuable. 1%% of th= older and 20% of the young-- 
“er faculty thought the anatysis and discussion of readinss were 
the most important methods. About e third combincd their preíÍf- 
erences: in favor or instructor Cplenations, the analysis and 
discussion of readings, and the quality of the rescdings chosen 
for analysis and discuesion. No professor mentioned independ-- 
ent student work or the preparation of papers and essays. 1 
have noticed here a marked preference for talking over writing) 
and for talking in: the conversationsel manner of the tertulia 
rather than in more :formally organized weyes. 1 suspect that 
informol talking is the basic procedure in the classroom, and 
the students are not required to do independent analysis, to. 
talk formally in meetings with the: professors as they do. in 
tutorial cireumstances in meny :instituvions; and tney write ' 
Scarcely anytning during their stay at vuheo university. Such 
teaching procedures. axe unlikely o contribute to the growth 
of independent thought among our gtudents;y:: to the acquisition 
of skill in the. effective, analytic reading of books and papers» 


or of competence.in'precise, written expression. .Snis is 
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unfortunates- In the-present society there are exigent: de- 
mands for all these: capacities of independent thought, analyt- 
ic reading, and writing» Among the rapidly increasing number 


of critics of Americal general education, most:of whom are. s0 


critical that they: believe the undertaking has failed and shouid 


be abolished,: some: have proposed substitute curricula based on 
the acquisition of the kind of :competence noted: in-the:zprevious 
sentence. viástead of very informal talking about an enormous 
variety of things in our long:cultural heritage, students mignt 
be prepared better for competence in adult work and private 
affairs too:by-the substitution of a curriculum designed to 
improve competence in problem solving, analytical reading, «and: 
Written expression. (For such a suggestion, see Ashbyy 1971, 
Pe 103) +25." 

The factors which ought to determine the curriculum, ac” .: 
cordineg to the older'faculty»> were the: personal development. 
of the student: (35% of the responses), the knowledge and skills 
of the discipline in which a course: lies (20%), and preparation 
for future employment (17%4)+«. The rest (28%) combined all these 
factors. The younger faoulty replied twice as. freguently that 
the curriculum should prepare the studentofor his future ema: 
ployment (31% as compared with the 17% of:the replies of the 
older faculty). Also more:of 'them (28%) thought the curriculum 
should satisfy the knowledge.and intellectual skilis:of the 
material. They agreed about:the importance of personal develop- 


ment of the «student as a purpose of. the curriculum (38%). But- 
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they were much less likély than the ólder Faculty to answer 
that all three factors should go into'the construction of the 
curriculum (only 8%). Again the iriclination of the faculty is 
clear in favor of socialization of the students including pre-' 
paration for their" employment, and learning itself, by contrast, 
is much less regarded. The question, of course, “does not touch 
more detailed issues about general education, upper division 
studies, skill competence, ard preparation for employment as 
alternative approaches. A curriculum 'aimed principally at 
personal development and preparation for employment could seek 
such ends by any of the kinds of curriculum currently in much 
dispute. | 

Recruitment of these members of" the faculty resulted from 
institutional initiative in half the cases and the individual's 
initiative in the other half of the cases. They learned of a 
vacancy from the department director in half the cases, but 
we failed, unfortunately, to ask a further question: - How did 
the director know the candidate in order to inform him of the 
vacancy? The individual took the initiative to look for a 
position by writing the department in a few instances and of 
responding to the information about a vecancy received from 
friends or from others studying where they also.were studying. 
Only one of those we interviewed learned of a.vacancy by read- 
ing of it in the press or a review. Recruitment, that is, is 
an informal procedure. This necessarily means that only a few 


candidates for a 'position á4re known to the appointing agents 


ha 
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of the institution. .4 wider search for candidates might im- 
prove the quality of those appointed. 

We asked the younger faculty what factor they thought 
most important in the decision to give permarent tenure in the 
university. Almost half said years of service, that is the 
requirement that they serve five years before gaining tenure, 
lt is surely a bureaucratic response. None of. them. thought 
that published research was a factor. A fourth thought that 
teaching efficiency evaluated by class visits or by: an evalu- 
ating committee would. be the most At os in the de- 
cision. 28%.thought that services.to the university would be 
the most decisive factor. Seniority and «services to the insti- 
tution, in.other words, rather than demonstrated competence in 
either research, scholarship, or teaching, are perceived as the 
factors DATO permanence.+..: l1í.these are the criteria for 
lifetime contracts after five. years work in the university, the 
tenure system is very unlikely to. encourage good performance 
of essential university.tasks. This swift. gentleness in giving 
permanent tenure along .with a minimum of. scrutiny of task per- 
formance are likely to permit such careless performance. The 


only modest requirment of competence 1s :.the. pending regulation, 


which reflects present practive, of not givine permanence until 


the candidate has the M.A. degree. Ñ 
We asked the older group what. factors. they thought were 
important in promotion .in.rank. Unly 7%.of course, thought. 


research publicatigns were important, and only 14% thought 
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teaching efficiency evaluated by class visits or by a committee 
was important. Almost 80%, consequently, perceived essential 
bureaucratic reasons for promotion - 41% said required years 
of service and añother 15% said years of service in addition 
to earnins a degree. The pending regulation and current prac- 
tice do require the doctorate for promotion from associate pro- 
fessor to the rank of professor, But responses to our question 
took no note of this. .  ** | | 

We asked both groups abóut the úsé of salary to reward 
merit. The older group: were évenly divided between those who 
knew of no member of the faculty receiving more than the es- 
tablished scale and those who did know 'of such persons. Two=- 
thirds of the younger faculty knew of no person with a salary 
above the established scale.:and a fourth knew of such persons, 
We asked what reason explained the payments above the scale 
when these wére known to those we interviewed. Half of those 
who knew of such higher salaries sáid they were paid to retain 
the professor and frustrate his acceptance of the offer of a. 
position elsewhere, :and a smaller number (1 5 persons) responded 
that the higher salary represented favoritism by the department 
director. No one replied that the professor's merits were re- 
warded by the higher «saláry. These professors, in other words,' 
perceive the salary scale as a standard and not as a minimum 
with higher salaries being paid For merit. It is a búureaucratic 
perception. None of these professors seemed to be aware of the 


proposale in the pending university regulátion fór a salary 
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range which would establish a minimum for designated ranks, 


- years:of service, and academic preparation while leaving Way 


for higher salaries for merit. Almost three-fourths' of the 
younger:faculty knew of no case of the payment of a hizher 
salary. None of these reported to'ús that higher salaries were 
paid «for merit. 

The granting of permanent tenúre, promotions, and a high- 
er salary based on merit are ways of encouraging better per- 
formance of «university work. The professors we interviewed did 
not perceive this, or: if they did-perceive “it, they aid not :re- 


port it, and perhaps one could “infer that they did'riot support 


the“policy of awarding tenure, ipromotion, and higher salary to 


encourage better performance. Here as was evident in reports 
about evaluation of task performance, those interviewed per- 


ceived a gentle permissiveness “in "the institution. Possibly 


they approved it. The deans «and directors 1 interviewed were 


aware 'of this gentleness,' but they "usually objected to its 
The older group were divided abóut the issue of more open 


admissions of students to the university system - 47% recom- 


:méended the admission of more students although'“half of these 


made the more open admission conditional upón'inereased univer- 


sity resources. ' 40% without conditions opposed the admission 
of more students. The group would be expected to be less fa- 
vorable to more open admissions to: the RÍo Piedras campus as 
distinct. from the university system with its five two-=-year Tre- 


gional colleges and one four-year regional college already 
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established and more planned for the future. The younger 
group were more emphatic in favoring more open admissions (68%) 
with only a fourth opposing them. 

We asked what criteria should determine who ought to be 
admitted to the university. The older group clearly favored 
the combination of three criteria - the motivation of the stu- 
dent to enter, his high school grades, and his score on the 
examination of the College: Entrance Examination Board. Very 
few were satisfied with any of the three criteria alone. Only 
17% favored the existinge- policy, a reliance on high school 
grades and the entrance examination as equal components of the 
entrance index. The younger faculty had substantially the same 
opinions except that a few more of them (24%) did favor the 
present. policy. 

“, ¿We-. asked about the increasingly disputed issue of who 
should pay. for higher education. Half of both groups believe 
without any. condition that the students and their families 
should pay a larger share of the cost, and almost another fourth 
believe this if provision is:made for low-income families, dano 
fourth are opposed. to putting. a larger share of the cost on the 
families. We also inguired about asking students to pay more 
by means of loans payable after their graduation, a rapidly 
growing practice in higher education in the United States. 

Over half both groups favor this although some note that if 
needed students should also have economic aid while studying. 


Almost half oppose this type of financing.  |Students whose 


E 
families have middle and .higher incomes predominate at the 


university and as graduates they earn much ¡more than those : 


without a university degree, and therefore it is clear that: * 


the general tax funds are being used: to subsidize much of the ' 
cost of this education for those in the middle and upper in- 
come. levels. There is, as Jencks has recently argued (Jencks. 
1972, p. 38) no convincing reason why public: funds shoutd sub 
sidize a higher education which «benefits a small group in the 
population. Public subsidy is necessary for important “services 
which benefit everybody «(public parks, for-example) or which 
benefit those unable to pay for them (patients: :in: public hos- +: 
Pitals), but universities ere not like public parks or free 
hospitals. To the argument that society needs the persons pre- 
pared in the universities, one:may answer that there is no 
danger that candidates will not..eome to get this preparation 


because they. know how beneficial it will be for them. 


There is little disagreement among the faculty about how... - 


y 


the university budget should be distributed. One-third of the. . 


Older faculty would assign the largest share of the budget to 
teaching materials, another third believed students should get 
the principal part, and a third thought the faculty should have 
the major shara, None of these would give a major share to 
either administration or buildings aná grounds. The younger 
faculty differcd in that more than half of them would assign 
the major part of the budget to the students. Jt was a highly 


diffuse question meant only to detect major preferences to 
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receive university funds. No major preference between teach- 
ineg materials, students, and faculty was expressed. When we 
asked about the distribution of funds for education between the 
public university and the public schools, the principal answer 
was to increase both, which of course evaded the question. 

That the faculty wants more money for the institution and more 
for students, téaching materials, and themselves is not sur- 
prising. How they would choose among carefully defined prior- 
ities we do not know. 

We ended the interview asking what other questions the 


project ought to consider. llore than half said nothing. The 


only issue mentioned under this invitation to take the initiative 


was the pending university regulation (25% of the older and 12% 
of the younger faculty). The negative response did not suggest 
a vigorous concern among these professors for a study of their 
institution. Or as suggested before, perhaps they are good 


soldiers who never volunteer. 
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